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both mind and body. A sharp gallop, a round of
golf, a week's yachting, a day's shooting or fish-
ing, changes the current of one's thoughts, and
rests the mind as well as the body. All the bene-
fits to be'had from sport group themselves under
these ttoo heads, of training and diversion. The
lad at his rowing, his foot-ball, his cricket, or his
tennis, needs the training more than the diver-
sion; while his father, riding, shooting, golfing,
or yachting, needs the diversion more than the
training.

The first settlers in America, indeed all the
inhabitants thereof, until very recently, needed
no sports for their training or their diversion.
Building roads, and bridges, and houses, and
railroads, and canals, and defending the same
from their savage neighbors, were enough. Civil-
ization in those rough years was hard training
enough, and every citizen was obliged to play
the game whether he liked it or not* But in-
creased prosperity, and, above all, steam and
electricity, not only in America but in Europe,
have done away with the necessity for constant
physical exercise, or for daily deeds of daring.
The best of mankind, however, know intuitively
that luxury is the most insidious of all foes. If
we are no longer obliged to ride, or to walk, in
order to see our friends or to attend to our bu$i~